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' __ ABSTRACT 


The present research studied self-avareness by utilizing experiential time 
sampling methodology, which allows for the random sempling of individuals’ 
thoughts and feelings as they go about their’ normal daily activities. In the 
two studies reported here, subjects were provided with an electronic timer 
preset to signal them at randomly determined tine intervals over a two day 
period, Study 1 analyzed data obtained from high and lw private self- : 
——— subjects, while Study 2 focused on the states of private and public 
self-avareness, In Study 2, while subjects' public self-consciousness trait 
scores were significantly related to the time they spent in the state of pub- 
lic self-awareneds, there was no significant relation between subjects’ 
private self-consciousness trait scores and ‘ihe spent in the athte of private 
self-awareness. The results of both studies indicated that engaging in 
private self-avareness, either habitually or mamentarily, is not associated 
1, with the experience of negative affect in the manner suggested by Duval and 
Wickund (1972) or Csikszentmihalyi and Figurski (1982). The only condition 
Ander which private self-avareness was retiated to affect was when the precenam, 
or absence of others was taken into account. Subjects in Study 2 reported be- 
ing more privately self-aare when cient than when with others, and. more pub- 
w licly self-aware when with others than — When subjects were alone 
and feeling sad and not a part of their surroundings, they ‘tended to spend 
less time in the state of private self-avareness than when they were alone and 
feeling happy and a part of their surroundings. There also was a tendency for 
subjects to — more time in private self-avarenesg when they were with oth- 
ers and feeling sad, low in level of activity, and not a part of their sur- . 
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‘ roundings. Results are discussed in terms of current self-avareness theory. 
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"Sel f-avarenpas theory (Buss, 19803 Duval & Wicklund, 1972) has generated 
sensineanng research over the past ten years, with numerous studies — 
the relation between behavior and both the trait and state aspects of the con- 
cept. The state. of self-avareness is self-reflexive consciousness; i.e., when 
a person is bigs — of hin (te heer own attention, ‘The tendency’ to engage in 
this state is referred to as the trait of self-consciousnesa.: Fenigstein,¢ 
Soheder, and Buss (1975), in vonstructing a scale to measure this trait, iden 
tified two distinct, but. related, dimensions: private self- consciousness, 
which is concerned with habitual attention to one's thoughts, aotiven, and 
' feelings, and which focuses upon habitual concern 
for one's social appearance and the impressions one makes on others. — _ 

Virtually all the researoh in this area has * either experimental atu 
dies, conducted in carefully controlled enviroments, or survey studies, 
largely conducted in classroom settings. The assumption has been that self- 
awareness and related behaviors can be adequately measured and understood in 
such settings and, further, what is learned oan be generalized fo more natural 
enviroments. While this Beqapmany may be correot, ‘ourrent technological 
resources provide the —— with the opportunity to explore self- 
@areness and self-consciousness in the subjects! natural surroundings, The 
present research atteapted £6 study self-avareness by utilizing an experien- 
tial time sampling methof (Franzoi, 19815 Prescott, Ceikesentmihaly1, & Graef, 
1981) which allows for the random sampling of individuals! - ———— feelings, * 
and _ experiences as they go about their normal daily activities. Experiential 
time sampling has the advantage of being a hi ghly flexible procedure and rela- 
tively unobtrusive. Through the use of an electronic timing device that 
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Pandoaly emits signals, participants are snherrupred periodically to describe 
what they have been doing and thinking about just prior to the interruption. 
’ With this — subjects, in a sense, collect data on themselves within 
présoribed parmeters determined by the researcher, In the present research, 
‘the focus of attention was on the relation between the state and trait con 
cepts of self-avareness, the relation between sel f-avareness and. negative 
affect, and the situational factors associated with private and public self- 


Daily Self-Awareneas and Self-Consciousness Scores , 

Sinoe Fenigstein, Soheier, and Buss (1975) ‘first tntrodubed the Self- 
Consciousness Soale (SCS), it —* oven generally assumed that the two self- 
consciousness subscales measure the — to which individuals were attentive 
to their private and public self-aspects, While ‘this assumption is generally 
held, no study has attempted to determine whether the two subscales adtually 
’ measure the tendency to engage in private and public pelt platen dardng the 
day. That is, do individuals who score high on the trait concept of private | 
sel f-conscd ousness spend more bad’ curtie the day in the state of private 
sel f-aareness than those who score low on private self-consciousness? Like- 
vise, do people who score high on the trait ooncept of public self- 
consciousness spend more time during the ig in the state of public self- 
awareness than those who score on ‘public sel f-consci ousness? drenl ented 
time sampling methodology (ETSM) makes it,possible for researcoers to — 
outside the artifictal “confines. of the laboratory and classroom so that they 
can measure the amount of time individuals generally spend in the different 
atates of mvareness as they go about their normal daily activities. With this 


method researchers oan empirically test the Correspondence between the state 
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concepts arid the trait concepts Of self-awareness. In line with this think-. 


ing, Study 2 sought to determine the amount of time individuals spent in the 
states of private and public self-avareness during the day and to investigate 


the relation between the state and trait concepts of self-aqareness. 


Self-Awareness and Negative Affect | 
| Whén ‘self-awareness theory was first developed, Duval and Wicklund (1972) 
argued that the state of self-avareness is aversive because it necessarily 
involves an evaluation of one's actual behavior in comparison to ideal stan- 
dards. Suc a self-evaluative process results in negative affect, sinoe these 
standards can seldom be seatized in actuality. While Wicklund (1975) — 
modified the — to account for individuals who exceed their aspirations, 
he watntadinn that such. positive affect would be short-lived, since the old 
“standards . would quickly be modified to reflect the recent behavioral 
successes. As — result, negative affect will again be experienced the next 
time one becomes self-avare. This perspective on eel f~arerecess has implica- 
tions not apie for the experiential quality of a partioular self-avare state, 
but also for the general daily mood of individuals who habitually analyze 
themselves (Wicklund & Frey, 1980). According to this perspective, high 
‘private self-conscious individuals should experience more negative affect dur- 
ing the day than individuals wifo are low in private sel f-consciousness. 

This belief in the aversive nature of self-aareness has not gone unchal- 
lenged. Carver (1979) claims that awareness of a discrepancy. between a 
curreat state of affairs and an ideal standard is followed by an assessment of 
the probability that the discrepancy can be reduced. If the probability of 
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discrepancy reduction is high, negative affect will not result. Thus, the 


gel f-evaluation ‘resulting from self-aareness can be positive in nature; it 


’ will only be negative wien one cannot change one's performance and reduce the 
discrepancy. mis negative affect bay occur in the self-aare state when the 
——— in question is fixed in the palit or if there is no opportunity, to. 
repeat the performance. This was, indeed, shown in a study by Steenbarger and 
Aderman (1979), where they found J— subjects were — with a 
negative behavioral. discrepanoy ae could not be appreciably reduced, they 
tended to avoid becoming self-aware. However, when the impression had been 
created that improvement was a real possibility, self-avareness was not 
avoided. 

Another perspective on the relation between self-aareness and negative 
‘affect is offered by Hull and Levy (1979). In contrast to Duval and Wicklund 
(1972) and Carver (1979), they propose that self-avareness does not neces- 
sarily involve evaluation of one's behavior, but merely makes one more aware 
of social stimuli relevant to oneself and one's actions, Studies pertinent to 
this perspective (Geller & Shaver, 19765 Hull & Levy, 1979) ——* that 
self- a areness does not correspond to a bidirectional attentional phenamenon 
resulting in negative. affect as suggested’ by Duval and Wicklund (1972), but 
rather corresponds to an organizational phenomenon associated with a greater 
sensi tivity to specific forms of envjromental information, 

In the two studies reported here, the gelation between self-aareness and 
negative affect was¢ investigated while subjects interacted in their normal 
‘daily social enviroments. The specific purpose of this aspect of the —— 
research was to test the theoretical perspective. of Duval and Wicklund (1972), 
which states that self-avareness is associated with — affect. A second 
purpose was to attempt to replicate the findings of a recent study investigat- 


ing the relation between self-aareness and aversive experience using ETSM. 
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This study, conducted by Csikszentmihalyi and Figurski (1982), attempted a 
critical test of Reni and Wicklund's theory with Carver's theory. Noting 
ithat harrier . enphasizes the presence. or absence of . opportunity to alter 
behavior as critical to the corresponding positive or negative affect, 
‘Csikszentmthalyi eer Figurski sought to determine whether the relation between 
self-avareness and affect is conditional on one's sense of personal cantrol. 
In their study, working adult subjects went about their normal daily 
activities and — signaled by — — whereupon they 
would desoribe in a short questionnaire booklet, their thoughts and affect at. 
that time. A thought content was coded as being an — of sel f- a areness 
if the main focus of awareness appeared to be on the states of the — 
_ dndividual. HMeasuros were also obtained on subjects’ affect, activity level, 
voluntariness in activities, and involvement in the surroundings. Personal 
control was assumed to be present when —— were engaged in an activity 
voluntarily rather than through some obligation. Results seemed to support. 
the notion that self-avareness is a particularly unpleasant experience. 
Self-thoughts ranked lowest in involvement of all the thought. jateaeiien; as 
well as ranking low in activity ‘level and positive affect. Furthemore, 
affect and activity level were significantly related to the interaction of 
self-aareness and personal control. That is, when individuals felt they were 
personally controlling the activities they were engaged in, they experienced 
less ——— affect, activity level, and involvement when they were thinking 
about themselves than when they were thinking about something elae. 
Caikszentmihalyi and Figursti interpret these findings as basically supportive 
of Duval and Wicklund! s (1972) position that self-avareness is associated 
with negative experiences. They add, however, that this relation holds only 
‘ 
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when individuals believe they are experiencing personal choice in the activi- 
ties with’ which they are engaged ("The evidence indicates that the ideal 
experience is one in which the person is engaged in an activity voluntarily 
and is not foousing attentipn on the self." p. 25). While Csikszentmihalyi 

and Figurski believe these results basically support Duval and Wickiund'’s 
theory, they believe the findings contradict Carver's position on self- 
—— In fairness to Carver, however, they acknowledge that control over 
one's activity is not identical with oontrol over one's level of performance. 
Sinoe Carver eaphasizes the possipility of improving performance rather than 
voluntarily ohanging activity, the study may not be an adequate test of his 
theory. . 

While the —E and Figursid st udy is noteworthy for its use 
of ETSM to investigate self-awareness, it contains a methodological flaw that 
confounds the findings and makes any generalization to previous work question- 
able. The problem lies in the manner in which self-awareness was operation-— 
ally defined and classified. Self-mvareness was assessed. through the item: 
"What were you thinking about when you were béeped?® A thought oontent was 
coded in the category of "Self thoughts wheh the main foous of avareness 
appeared to be on the states of the responding individual, whether physical or 
emotional (e.g, "It hurts." “Why did I get this fat?"),  Self-directed 
thoughts were discriminated, not only fran thoughts ut other objects, but 
also fram thoughts specifically about one's performance (e.g., "Ma I doing 
well on the job?"), With this type of measurement, less than 8% of the 
thought content data was categorized as being of the self-svare type. By 
measuring self-awareness in this narrow manner, Csikezentmihalyi and Figursid 


departed fram the broader definition used in the past by researchers : and, 
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thus, their results may be descriptive of only a very limited type of selr- 
awareness. For this reason, the Catkazentmihalyi and Figuraki study is not a 
valid test of the relation between self-avareness and aversive experience. 
Unlike the fomer — the present research operationally defined 
self-aiareness in the same manner as it has been defined in past experimental 
work (e.g., Carver & Soheier, 1978). Study 1 investigated the relation 
— the trait of private self-consoiousness and average daily affect, as 
well as the relation between private self-consciousness and daily affect fluo- 
‘tuation, Study 2 explored the relation between the state of private and pub- 
lic self-aiareness and level of affect, aotivity Level. and involvement with 
one's surroundings, as well’ as investigating how self-avareness interacted 


with personal control. 


Self- Awareness and the Presence or Absence of Others 


Since James (1890) first observed that individuals have as many social 


selves as they have individuals who recognize them, social theorists have — 


analyzed the nature of our attention to and concern for our social identities. 
$orfman (1959) has described social interaction as similar to theatrical per- 


é 
formance, where individuals are consciously attempting to oontrol the impres- 


ation others have of them. Similarly, Alexander has proposed that social set- 
tings can be characterized by a pattern of social behavior conveying - partiou- 
lar identities appropriate for individuals to assume (e.g., Alexander & 
Knight, 1971). In these social enoounters, people —* to create the most 
favorable "situated identity" for themselves, 

The common thread running throughout these works is the belief that 
social interaction requires awareness of oneself as a social object that oth- 


ers attend to and often evaluate. Viewing social settings fram this 
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perspective, it seems likely that individuals will be more publicly self-avare 


when with others than when alone. When with others, they are more likely to 


be aware of themselves as srctal objects, while when alone, these more te 


self-aspects will be less salient to their situated identities. Likewise, 
since the presence of others will tend to induce public self-avareness, degree 
of private self-avareness should be affected by this tendency to focus on the 
public aspects of oneself. That is, individuals should be less privately 
self-avsare when with others than when alone. Public settings induce or actu- 
ally require attention to oneself as a social object more than nonsoocial set- 
tings, and this characteristic ef public settings should reduce the degree of 
attention to the more private and less social sel f- aspects. 
While the presence of others was expected to induce publig self- 
qiareness, what effect would being alone have on the foous of self-attention? 
Westin (1970), in @ phenamenological analysis Of DEINEOY: proposes that one 
function of being alone and inaccessible to — people's observation is to 
provide the opportunity for self-evaluation, Solitude provides the opportun ‘ 
ity for didi ation, self-analysis, and undisturbed pursuit of ideas, activi- 
ties often not possible in the presence of others. It was expected that) when 
alone, self-attention would be fooused re on the eae public, more private, 
self-aspects. Just as the presence of others was expected to induce public 
sel f-aareness, being alone was expected to induce private self-aareness. 
Given the fact that the presence of others was expected to induce or 
require increased | public self-avareness, thus resulting in decreased private 
sel f-avarentss, and: bani alone was expected to induce private self-aareness 
and reduce public self-aareness, what would possibly make one go scent nat 
these situatidnal inducenents? That is, what would explain why people would 
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ignore or actively choose to go against ai tuational inducements for “private 
and public self-awareness? There is experimental evidence suggesting that it 
is * mood or affective level of the individual that is related to their ten- 
dencies to avoid self-aereness, Duval, Wicklund, and Fine (cited in Duval “& 
Wicklund, 1972), for example, demonstrated that * subjects: were provided 
with information that led them to believe they were less intelligent and 
creative than they believed themselves to be, they withdrey sooner from a set- 
ting that induced private self-aiareness than fram a setting that did not. 
Similar results, with some variation, have been found in other studies (@. Be, 
Greenberg & Musham, 1981) Steenbarger & Aderman, 1979). 

Viewing these findings fram a broader ——— it could be argued 
; that they reflect a general principle dealing with situational inducements for 
self-avareness and experienced mood “oe ‘individuals in the situation. Fra 
this perspective, what would be the reported mood of individuals who engaged 
. in little private sel f-avareness when alone and of individuals who engaged in 
a great deal of it when with others? In both situations, the individuals’ 
“degree. of private self-aareness is * of step with the situational 
sSoalaritu/Andiloanetitils Since the presence of others should induce attention to 
public self-aspects, people who spend a good deal of time reflecting on 
private thoughts and feelings when with others may Be attempting to escape the 
psychological dynamics of their present surroundings through such self- * 
awareness. The reasons for ‘this psychological escape may be due to boredom 
with what is going on around them or feelings that they do not fit in with 
‘eae surroundings. Since being alone should induce attention to private 
self-aspects, a person who spends little or no time when alone reflecting on 


private thoughts and feelings may also be attempting to escape the psyohologi- 
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eal dy namics of their present surroundings. The emotions aroused by this type 


of private self-mareness may be unpleasant and aversive. It was reasoned 
that, by analyzing situations where individua)s -go against the situational 
inducements for self-mareness, theré would be an association between atten- 
thon to private thoughts and feelings and aversive experience. When with oth- 
ers, it was predicted that individuals would -experience. lower affect, 
antivity, and involvement the more time they spent in@ivate self-aareness. 


It’ was alsa predicted that, when alone, individuals would experience lower 


_ affect, activity, and involvement the less time they spent in private self- 


@areness. In both situations, the individuals would be behaving in ways 

1 hoonai stent with the situational inducements. It was believed that the rea- 

son for this oountersituational behavior would be apsociated with negative 
experiences in the situation itself. 

Study 1 

Previous — researah (o.g., carver & Soheler, 19785 Hull & 

Levy, 1979) has found that increased — self-arareness is not accompanied 

by poms sel E- MEL OOK. However, other studies have found this relation 


(Ooo Caikesentaihaly’ & Pipes; 19829 Duval & Wicklund, 1972). Study 1 


atteapted to test this controversial ** in self-awareness theory by study-. 


4ng 102rViduals who were either high or lov in private self-consciousness. 
According to the perspective of Duval and Wioklund, high private self- 
’ conedt ous individuals should experience more negative affect during the day 
than tadsvidnal s who are low in private sel f-consciousness,. According to the 


findings ‘of Calves and Scheer (1979) and Hull and Levy (1979), the two groupe 
| should not differ in — affect. In addition to studying the meen 


a lau level of —X during the day, Study 1 also investigated the verte 
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tion in affect experienced by the high and low private self-conscious sub- 


jects. There is evidence suggesting that habitual self-reflection would be 
related to greater avareness of variation in daily affect.. In a -series of 
studies (Scheier & Carver, 1977), wibiadta ‘who. were more self-attentive 
appeared to be more aware of their own transient emotional states. Another 
study (Soheter, 1976) found that high private ——— subjects seened 
to be not only more aware of Mister own affective states, but also tended to be 


more responsive to those — In this seh high private self-conscious 


‘ : 
subjects, when angered by an experimental accomplice, expressed sore aggres- 


sion toward the accamplice when given the aa Assvming that in a 
normal day one is likely to meet with both mall successes and failures | that 
will edther further or hinder one's immediate tasks or activities, a was 
predicted that high private self-conscious individuals' affective levels would 
be more affected by these situational factors than oui the affective levels 
of the low private self-conscious individuals. | * 
Method 

Subjects and Procedure ( 

Forty undergraduate volunteers (20 males and 20 —— randomly sem- 


pled fro a pool of students scoring either one standard deviation above or 
below the mean 4 a larger smple on private sel f-consci ousness, served as 
subjects in a two day study of daily experience “Subjects were provided with 


an electronic random timer equipped with an audible busser which was preset to 


go off at randomly determined time intervals (mean 90 minute intervals) over a 


two day period. Each person was asked to fill out a one page report oconcern- 
ing what the were thinking about and doing during the past ten minutes when 
4b 


ever the timer | buzzed. Inaluded in each one page report was “@ seven point 
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Likert affect- scale with bipolar markings of "sad" and "happy." Mean affect 


for each subject was determined by averaging the individual affect reports 


during the two day study. Variation in affect Tor each subject was determined 


by using the computed affect variance for each subject ' acroas the multiple 
self-reports of affect during the two day study. Subjects turned on the timer 
when they avakened in the morning and turned off the timer when they went to 
sleep in the — On the average, subjects completed 20 self-reports dur- 
ing the two day study. Sinoe the timers signaled subjects approximately every 
90 minutes, the 20 self-reports for each aubsect reflects 15 hours of " av ake 
tine per day for the two day study. This indicates that subjects did follow 
the researcher's instructions as to when the timers should be turned on and 
off for data collection. 
* ; Results and Discussion 

No differences were found —— males and females for any of the vari- 
ables, and thus, their data were combined in subsequent analyses. All data 
were analyzed using a one-way analysis of variance procedure with private 
self-consciousness being the classification variable, There'were no differ- 
enoes in the mean affect of the high and low private self-conscious subjects 


during the day (x = 3.62 vs. x = 3.61, respectively, F498) = 200). Thie 
9 YS . 


nonsignificant finding supports previous experimental work by Carver and 


Scheier (1978) and Hull and Levy (1979) indioating that high private self- 
awareness is not accompanied by negative self-affect. Counter to expecta- 
~ tons, high private self-conscious subjects did not. report greater variation 
in daily affect (x = 2.31 ve. X= 2.30, F(, 39) = .00). Thus, high and low 
private self-conscious individuals not only do not differ in terms of averaged 
affect during the day, but also do not appear to be mvare of different varie- 
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tions in daily affect.’ a 


Insert table 1 about here 
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; Study 2 | * 

Based on the results of Study 1, a second study was undertaken to inves- 
. tigate, for ee first time, the following issues: (1) Are the state and the | 
trait concepts of self-avareness related to one — * (2) Is the amount of 
time spent in — self-aare state during a particular ten minute period 
related to lower affective and cognitive states?, and (3) How much time do 
people spend in the different states of aareness during the day and how do 
situational factors affect this avareness? Sinoe sel f-svareness is not an 
. intersubjective experience, it was reasoned that reliance on outside observer's 
to rate wiether subjects! thoughts and feelings vere of the self-mare type 
might misrepresent the subjects’ state of mind, As a result, it was decided 
to enlist the mubjeces thenselves in assessing the self-directed nature of 
their own thoughts. 

By having subjects provide -self-reports over a ten minute period, Study 2 
* able to investigate the relation between the amount of time spent in 
self-aareness and the degree of sel f-consci ousness. While there is no doubt 
that the private and public sel f-consciovsness subscales identify people who 
differ on a mmber of behavioral dimensions, no one has ever determined that | 
these differences are ‘due to their tendencies to engage in different mounts 
of private or public self-avaréness. Do people who score high on the’ private 
self-consciousness or the public sel f-consclousness subscales: actually spend 


more tine during the day in private or public pelf-avareness than those inii-. 
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viduals who score low on one or both — subscales? According to the 
perspective of those who developed the SCS (Buss, 1980) Fenigstein, Soheier, & 
Buss, 1975), private and public self-consciousness differentiates people in — 
terns of their tendencies to focus attention on the private and public aspects 
of thenselves. Fram this perspective, it would be predicted that the mean 
time spent by subjects in private and public sel f-aiareness during the two day 


study would be, respectively, positively related to private 7 public self- 


consai ousness. 

To test the construct validity of the two self-aareness measures, the 
effect on then of another state variable was analyzed. It was predicted that 
the mmber of minutes spent in private self-arareness during a ten minute. 
period would be related to the number of ainutes spent daydreming, sinoe day-. 
dreaming is @ partiouler type of private self-aareness, It was also expected 
that daydreaming would not be related to the — of minutes spent ‘in public 
self-avareness, since the tvo are not conceptually linked. 

As in the Caikesentaihalyi and Figuraki (1982) investigation, Study 2 
sought to determine whether the relation between self-avareness and affect is 
conditional on one's sense of personal control. However, unlike the 
Caikesentaihaly’ and Figursii study where personal control was assumed to be 
present when subjects were engaged in voluntary activities and absent during 
obligatory activities, the present study made no such assumptionsy. subjects 
direotly rated their sense of personal control over their surroundings. It 
was expected, ag in the Coikasentaihely’ and Figureki study, that subjects! 
q@otional experiences would be related to — sense of personal oontroi. 
When subjects felt they were exercising a * deal of personal control ovtr 
their surroundings, it was predicted that, they would experience more positive 
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affect, involvement, ~ activity level. Based on the results @ Study 1, 
which were contrary to the Caikszentmihalyi and Figurski findings and the 
theoretical perspect fre of Duval and Wicklund, increased self-avareness vas 
not expected to be accompanied by lower affect, activity level, or involve 
ment, even when individuals felt they had a good deal of personal control over 
thedr surroundings. 

In addition to analyzing the relation between self-avareness and affect 
under high personal control 


\ 
/ . 
presenoe or absence of others affected private and public self-aareness, and 


situations, Study 2 also investigated how the 


how this was Felated to level of affect, activity level, and involvement with 
the surroundings. *vollowing the reasoning that the presence or absence of 
others was expected to induce different types of self-avareness, it was 
predicted that individuals would be more privately self-avare when alone than 
when with others, and more publicly self-aare when with others than when 
alone. at was also reasoned that, by analyzzing situations where individuals 


go against the situational ‘inducements for self-aareness, there would be an 


association, between ‘attention to private thoughts feelings and aversive 


experience, When with others, it was predicted that individyals would experi- 


ence lower affect, activity, and involvement with their surroundings the sore 


time they spent in private self-aareness. It was also predicted that, when . 


alone, individuals would eiperience lower affect, activity, and involvement 
the less time they spent in the state of private self-aareness. It was 
believed that the reason for this counter-situational behavior voted be asso- 


ciated with negative experiences in the situation itself, ~ 
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: Method 


A. 


? 
Twenty-three undergraduate volunteers (12 males and 11 females) were pro- 


vided with an electronic random timer which was preset as in Study 1. Overa 


two day period, each subject completed a one page report — the timer 


buzzed. Half the subjects were administered the Self-Consciousness Scale 
* 


(Fenigstein, Scheler, & Buss, 1975) immediately prior to the two day study and 


half filled out the scale inmediately following the study. siheney pr the: timer 
signaled them, subjects were asked to describe where they were, what they had 
been doing, how many people were in their immediate presence (able to see 


and/or talk to them), and how many minutes they had spent during.the past te 


minutes engaged in private sel f- avapéness ("How much time did you spend think- — 


ing about the more personal and covert aspects of yourself? That is, reflect- 
ing about and/or analyzing your — feelings, and motives.”), public 
self-mareness ("How much time did you spend thinking about youirneat as a 
social object that other people look at and react to? That is, being atten 
tive to and/or ‘concerned about how other people see you and think abqut 


you."), and other avareness ("How much time did you spend thinking about other 


* 
people on things? That is, matters not directly connected with you?). Sub-. 


jects were instructed. to be sure that the times for these three types of 
a@vareness sumied to ten minutes. Subjects also indicated how many minutes 


they had spent daydreaming ("A daydream is a wandering of your thoughts away . 


from your present surroundings, me thoughts usually are of a wish fulfill- 


ment variety."). Using a seven point Likert scale, they were also asked to | 


desoribe their affect (fram sad to happy), their control over their surround- 


ings (from complete control to no control), afd their activity level (fron. 


active to passive), Finally, subjects indicated, by dravipg a circle around a 
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dot enclosed in a three quarter inch by one and one ed gh th inoh rectangle, how 
uch a part of the setting they felt ("How much did you feel ‘ part of what 
was — on around YOu, or if nothing was really ‘going on,’ how much did 78 
feel “as — ydu fit in with the setting?"). The dot represented the —* 
ject and the mectangts represented their surroundings, The area of the drawn 
circle served as the means ce involvement with their SUrrOUNGL Bass: As in 
Study 1, pibiects —— on the average, 20 self-reports, during the two 
day study. . 
Results and Discussion 

Timer and scale affects on self-reports. Since there was a possibility 
that ens questions over a two day period about personal thoughts and 
experiences would affect level of private and public self-consciousness, sub- 
jects whe ——— the SCS before participating in the timer study weré com 
pared to those tio ‘oomnkebed the scale following participation, No differ- 
ences were found in the private self-consciousness scores of subjects who were 
tested at these two different stages of the study (x = 24.78 for those prior 
v8. xX = 23.11 for those after, F(4,21) 2 55, — nor in their public 
self-consciousness scores (x = 17.90 for those prior vs. x« 17.60 for those 


. 
Ce 


after, Foy 21) ? 02, n.8.)- There was also a possibility that ansvering 
9 


questions on the SCS about habitual private and public self-attention would 


‘ 


affect later self-avareness reports in the two day study. To rule out this. 
pose bale tye subjects * campleted the SCS before participating in the timer 
study’ were again compared to those who completed the SCs following participe- 
tion, Again, no differences were found in the mean private self-mareness of 
Subjects who vere tested at these two different stages (x = 2.70 minutes for 


those before vs. x = 3.13 minutes for those after, F¢4.21) = e74, n. 8.), nor 
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in their mean public self-avareness (x = 1.79 minutes for those before vs. x 
= 2.05 minutes for those after, F(4,21) =z .38, n.8). These findings provide 
evidence that ,the use of randaz timers in studying self-avareness does nee 
appear to affect responses to the SG, nor does the exposure to the SCS affect 
responses to the timer self-aareness itens. 

Mean Awareness Timas. miareness of other people or things was haw sub- 
jects spent most of their time during the ten minute periods (x = 5.24 
minutes), with private self-aareness being second (x = 2.86 minutes), and 
publio self-avareness lese (x = 1.93 mbnutes). On the — subjects 
reported spending 2.37 minutes out of ten minutes daydreming. With the pres- 
ence or absence of others serving as the two treatment conditions, subjects’ 
mean @iareness was exmined by esploying a randamized block design (Kirk, 
1968) to oontrol for within subject variation. Three subjects’ self-reports 
contained fever than two instances where they were alone, and thus, they were 
excluded from this aspect of the data analysis, As predicted, subjects 
reported being more privately self-avare when alone than when with others (x = 
3.45 minutes vs. x = 2.56 minutes, Fo4,18) = 70259 D < .05), and more publicly 
self«mare when with others than when alone (x = 2.08 minutes vs. x = 1.09 
minutes, FO 4,18) = 9.96, p< .01). Time spent in awareness of things other 
than oneself was not affected by the presence or absence of others (x = 5.28 
minutes when alone vs. x = 5.33 minutes when wifh others, F418) = .02, 
BeBe)e 


| 
Insert table 2 about here 


Based on thease findings, it appears that the presence of otpers does not 
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affect the — of general self-attention, but rather, affects the Coqua ot 
that sel f-attention. Self-aiareness shifts fram predominantly private aspects - 
of oneself when alone, to a greater awareness of public self-aspects when with 
others. Yet, even when with others, individuals are still substantially avare 
of private self-aspects. In general, private self-avareness appears.to be 
engaged in more frequently than public sel f-avareness (x ’s 2.86 minutes vs. x 
= 1.93 minutes, F(4,22) = 12.50, p < .005). 

Private self-awareness and daydreaming. In order to determine the rela- 
tion between the two types of self-aareness and ————— while control- 
ling for within subject variation, two partial oorrelation coefficients. were 
camputed for 423 self-reports. is _predicted, time spent in private aelf- 
awareness was related to time spent daydreaming (r= .42, p < .05)4, but day= 
dreming was not ‘related to time spent in public self-sareness (r = .02, 
n.8.). Based on these findings and the findings that people are more 
privately self-avare when alone.than when with others and more publicly self- 
aware when with others than when alone, (lt appears that the tuo questionnaire 
ites are valid measures oe private and public self-avareness. The fact that 
subjects reported spending approximately 48% of their time in a self-mare 
state (29% private and 19% public) is in sharp contrast to the less than 6% 
time figure reported in the Caikezentmihalyi and Figureki (1962) study. Bven 
if only the private self-aareness neasure was used as a comparison figure, 
the present results still represent over three times nore attention to private 
self-aspects. it is possible that these differences may reflect real differ 
ences in the quantity and quality of self-avareness between the college stu- 
dents in the present sample and the older non-college respondents in the 
former study. However, amore likely explanation is that the Caikesentathaly4 
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and Figursid (1982) study's classification scheme was overly conservative and ~ 
not representative of this state of consciousness. 
Salf-muarenesa and aelf-conaciouanasa. Subjects’ ratings of mount of 
time spent in private and public self-avareness across all time intervals were 
summed and averaged yielding a mean private and public self-avareness score 
for each respondent. These scores were then caspared to subjects’ self- 


consciousness soores, Data were analyzed using Pearson product-manent corre= 


lations. 


As expected, public self-consciousness was significantly related to mean pub- 
lic self-mereness (r = .43, p < .05), and was not significantly related to 
mean private self-aareness (r= .18, n.s8.). Counter to expectations, how 
ever, private self-consciousness was not significantly related to mean private 
belf-marensss (r= .19, n.s.), but was significantly correlated with mean 
public self-avareness (r= .46, p.< .05). There are two —— interpreta- 
tions of these findings, one which raises doubts about the private self- 
quareness measure, the \ other paiaing questions about the meaning of the 
private self-consciousness subscale, Based on the ‘Mgettioant relation 
between private self-mareness and daydreming, as well as the relation 
between private self-avareness and the presence of others, and finally, the 
face validity of the’questionnaire item itself, it does appear that private 
sel f-avareness was being measured in the present study. It is possible that 
the lack of an association between the state and the trait measures of privata 


sel f-avareness is because the private self-consciousness subscale is not ra : 
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measure of the —* of time spent in private self-aareness but, rather, is 
a measure of same other aspect of private self-attention. | 

‘SaLf-muareness and averaive experience. ploying partial correlation 
analysis to control for within subject vartatton in the 423 self-reports, the . 
relation between self-avareness and affect, activity level, and Lnvolvenent 
with the surroundings was. investigated. As predicted, no overall relation was 
found between the amount of time spent in the state of private pel f-avareness 
and level of affect (r = -.03, — activity level (r= =.05) a. 8.), oF 
involvement (r= .04, n.s.). This was also the case for public self-avareness 
‘and activity level (r= .00, n.s.) and involvement (r= .02, n.s.). The rele 
tion between public self-avareness and affect, while significant and in the 
opposite direction to what would be predicted fram the Duval and Wicklund 
(1972) model, was substantively insubstantial (affect: r= .09, p < .05)s To 
test hypotheses ooncerning the veletion of one's mood to ones sense of per 
sonal oontrol, partial oorrel ation coefficients were caloulated for degree of 
control and level of affect, activity level, and involvenent. Consistent with 
the Caikszentmihalyi and Figurski (1982) study, subjects’ emotional experience 
was related to their sense of personal control. The more subjects felt in. 
personal control of the situation the more they experienced positive affect. (r 
2 .29, p < .001), ‘higher activity levels (r= .17, p < .001), ‘and greater 
involvement with their surroundings (r= .55, p < .001). To test hypotheses 
concerning the relation of mood to private self-avareness under conditions 
where subjects reported having a good deal of oontrol over the situation, 
individual galtureports were classified as either representing a feeling of 
. . personal control, lack of personal control, or ambiguous. A self-report was 


‘classified as mbiguous if the subject marked the midpoint of the seven point 
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personal control scale. Responses closer to the “complete control" endpoint 
were olassified as indi-catdag a measure of control over their surroundings, 
while a response falling closer to the "no oontrol" endpoint was classified as 
representative of little personal control. In contrast to the 
Coikezentmihalyi and Figurski (1982) findings, when subjects reported having a 
good deal of control over the situation (67% of the tine), there was no rela 
tion between the amount of time spent in private sel f- svareness: and affect (r 
s .00) and level of activity (r= .00). There was a mall relation of private 
self-avareness to involvement with the surroundings under these conditions (r 
=z .13, p < 05), directly opposite to the Csikszentmihalyi and Figurski find- 
ings. These results, while counter to the Csikszentmihalyi and Figursid 
(1982) findings, provide a conceptual replication of the sel f-consciousness 
trait findings of-Study 1. There does not appear - any simple relation 
between private self-qhareness and negative affect as suggested by Duval and 
Wicklund (1972), nor does there appear to be a mediating role for private 
self-qareness in terms of affect under high personal oontrol situations. It 
should also be pointed out that, while Study 2 was able to replicate ne 
by Caikezentaihalyi and Figursid not dealing with self-aareness, not one 
replication was achieved when the sel f- avareness variable was involved. It is 
argued that tiis failure to replicate is due to the inadequate manner in which 
sel f-avareness was operationally defined in the Csikszentmihalyi and Figuraki 
"study, : | 

While no relation was found between sq)f-aareness and affect under these 
conditions, results did indicate a relation between private self-mvareness and 
affect as a function of the presence or absence of others, Again, partial 


correlation analysis was played to control for withia subject variation, As _ 
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predicted, when alone (73 self-reports), the less time spent in private self- 
qareness, the less positive affect (r= .21, p < .05) and involvement (Fr = 


25, p < 05) reported. The relation between private self-aareness and 


activity level when alone, while in the expeoted ‘Mrection, was not signifi- | 


cant (r= .13, p < .15). These results indicate that when subjects were alone 


and feeling sad and not a part of their surroundings, they tended to spend 


less time thinking about thei'r own private thoughts and feelings then when 


‘thy were alone and feeling happy and a part of their surroundings. When sub- 
jects were in the presenoe of others (333 self-reports), while or relations 
between private self aareness and the three measures were ai gnifi cant and in 
the expected direction (r = -.10, p < .05, with affecty r= -.08, p < .10, 


with involvementy r= -.10, p< .05, with activity level), all were relatively 


weak, ‘These correlations, however, do indicate a tendenagy for people to spend 


~ more time in the state of private self-aareness when they are with others and 
Fis feeling sad, low in level of activity, and not a part of their surroundings. 


Using Fisher's Z Transformation (Cohen & Cohen, 1975) of the obtained correla- 


tuon coefficients for affect, involvement, and activity with private self- 


\, ‘ 
awareness when alone and when with others, the normal ourve deviations were 


calculated to determine whetlier the relation between these measures and 
x é 3 


private sel f-avareness differed in the private and public settings. Analyses 
oS 


\__Andtoated that the relation between private self-qareness and affect, 


activity level, and involvement when alone was different from the relation . 


when with others (Z = 2.38, p < .05 for affects Z = 2.51, p < .05 for involve 


menty Z = 1.76,<p < ~ for activity level). These results provide support 


for the argument presented here that when individuals go against the situa 


tional inducements for private ‘and . public sel f-aarenesa, their state Ca 
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q@areness will be associated with more negative experiences. a, 

' Finally, in an attenpt to replicate the findings of Study 1, subjects’ 
‘private be) ?-oonact duanead scores were correlated with their mean daily affect 
scores and with their variation in affect. As in Study 1, private self- 
consciousness was not significantly —** to mean affect during the day (rs 
=.19, p > .25), nor was it significantly related to variation 1a affect (r = 


ell, De Be) 


General Discussion 
A number of generalizations are suggested by the findings in the present 
Lpvesti gation; First, Study 2 raised questions — what exactly is 
being measured by the private sel £-consciousness subscale. Results suggest 
that the subscale measures sone aspect of private self-avareness other than 
mount of time spent in this state of consciousness. Individuals who sions 
differently on this subscale seem to spend approximately the sme emount of 


tine during the day avare of private thoughts and feelings. While. the — 


study provides no clues as to what aepect is being tapped by the subscale, 


future work. could. saree ete the ‘possi bility that the “subscale measures. be * 


differences in the value or importance placed on this type of avareness by 


‘people, It 19 ald possible.that the subscale measures tendencies to. encode. — 
information about the world in terms of ite self-relevance, Hull and Levy . 
uns believe that theorists have Largely 4 ggored the organizing function of a ; — 
vel f-avareness in their — on the function of vel f-oveluation. ‘rm their 
perspectiye, nel f- wy areness corresponds toa particular fora o. encoding pro. 


9088 which has ite effects on behavior by readering the person senattive to 
: those aspects ae the ouriroment which are potentially selferelevant.. “Future 
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research eaploying experiential time-sampling methods could be instrumental in | 


achieving a better understanding of the quality of both the state and trait 
aspects of private and public sel f-avareness if these different theoretical 
perspectives are taken into ancoun’ in project desi gn * execution, 

Regarding the relation between sel f-avareness and social oontext, it 


appears that the presence or absence of others does not affect avareness of 


things other than oneself or the degree of general self-avareness, Rather, it 


seq@s that the presence of others induces, if not requires, increased atten 


tion to public self-aspects, and this increased public self-avareness is asso~ 


cdated with a decrease in attention to one’s own private thoughts and feel- . 


ings. Yet, despite this self-aareness shift fran predominantly private 


self-aspects when alone to a greater awareness of public sel f-aspects when _ 


with others, in general, people are more attentive to their “private self” . 


than their "public self." 

Finally, studies 1 and 2 investigated the possible relations between the 
state and trait aspects of self-aareness and affect. While people's eo 
tional experience is related to their sense of personal control over their 


surroundings, it 41s not related to their degree of self-aareness in the 


manner suggested by Duval and Wicklund (1972) or Caikszentaihalyi and Figureld 


(1982). Engaging in private self-aareness is not associated with the experi- 


ence of more negative affect. Whenever people believe they have a good deal 
fe personal control over their surroundings, increased private self-avareness| 


is not associated with less mhents activity level, or involvement, rene 
both the results of Studies 1 and 2 indicated that high private self-conscious 
individuals do not experience a greater variation in affect | during the dey 


than low private ee) f-consci ous individuals, While there is some question as 
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to what exactly the private self-consciousness subscale measures, the present . 

results do suggest that individuals who are attentive to private thoughts and | + a 
feelings are not more likely to expereince negative affect or fluctuations in 

affect than those people who do not attend to their more private a aed 

It appears, based on the results of these two studies, that there is Little 

direct association between aali-mrinaneas and affect. 

The only condition under which private self-aareness was related’ to 
affect was when individuals went apadant tho situational dndvomente for * 
private self-avareness., While these results could be interpreted as suggest- 
ing that private —— is simply a more positive experience when 
alone than when with others, an elaboration of this interpretation makes nore 
theoretical sense. Since being alone tends to make one avare of private 
sel f-aspects and being with others tends is — one aware. of public self- 
aspects, individuals who are having negative experiences when sivas may avoid 
private self-aareness in an attempt to change their mood, while people who 
are having negative experiences when with others may engage te private self- . 


awareness in an attempt to change their mood, In both instances, the indivi~ 


ie } EP : 
he — 
to escape psychologically from their present surroundings. ‘The aspect of this | — 


duals are either avoiding or engaging in private sel f-ayaereness. in an attenpt 


interpretation dealing with the avoidance of private self-avareness w when alone ; — ie 
is consistent with two previous experimental studies. Duval, Wioldund, an 
Pine (cited in Duval & Wicklund, 1972) found that subjects receiving pegative J 

personal feedback exited more rapidly fron @ rook with @ airror and a: teleri- eee 


aicn omera trained on thes than did subjects who Teosived positive feedback, |, ge 
and subjects who were not confronted with sel -aserenesa\ induedng stiaul,| 
Similarly, Greenberg and Mushen —— reported that when individuals were 
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negative experiences in public surroundings will be strengthened. 


sel f-aerensss in the social setting. 
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confronted with attitudinally discrepant behavion, they avaided stimuli (min 


rors) that would induce private self-avareness. Likevise, in the present, 


study, when subjects experienced negative affect in a situation that induced 


private self-aareness, they tended to avoid this state of consciousness. 


However, the present results also suggest that people heave a tendency to actu- 
ally je in aaa eel f- avereness when they are with other people and are 
feeling sad, low in ‘Level of activity, and not a part of what is going on 
around them. If this finding can be replicated in future studies, the argu- 
ment that private self-aareness can serve as a psychological escape fron 

Viewing self-aareness — perspective makes it olear that there is 
no direot link between self-focused attention and negative affect. First, 
reactions to aituations that induce private self-avareness seem to depend upon 


the .affective reactions encountered while experiencing the self-avare state. 


As Soheier and Carver (1977) suggest, affective reactions may be intensified 


by self-foousing dondi tions and thus, people may avoid private self-aareness 
under these contitions when they are in a bad mood. Second, when people are 
experiencing negative affect in situations that induce avareness of public | 
self-aspects, they may psychologically escape their surroundings by retreating « 
into a state of private self-arareness. In public set ’ private self- = 


@vareness can be an escape to an inner world legs associated with the ourrent 


aversive conditions. Thus, in order to understand thé pelation between self-— 
qvereness and mood, it is necessary to take into acoount inducements, for 


In closing, some final coma ent 8 are in order concerning the neasupenent 
of eel f-asarenses and of the ited — —— presented here, . ia 
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Study 2 it was assumed that private self-avareness, public self-aareness, and 
q@iarensss of others were mutually exclusive concepts. Subjects were 
instructed to be sure that their estimates of time spent in these three states 
of areness sumed to ten minutes whenever the were signaled. While the 
separation of these states is an —————— generally held by researcers in 
the field, it may not we an accurate representation of one's avareness of 
private and public self-aspects. For exemple, when one is daydreaming about 
an upcoming social engagement with a — reantAo partner, are the 
thoughts and feelings associated with the daydream aspects of the state of 
private self-avareness since they can only be sheared by the experiencing 


person (Buss, 1960), or are they aspects of public sel f-avareness since the - 


fantasy deals with one's social behavior? In these situations, private and 
public self-avareness may be-{ndistinguishable. In line with this possibil- 


ity, future studies employing ETSM should not assume that these two states of — 


avareness are mutually exclusive, but their relation should be eapirioally 
tested. ‘ 

Regarding the general methodology of Studies 1 and 2, one purpose of the 
paper was to demonstrate the feasibility of the experiential tine smpling 
methodology in self-avareness research. It was believed that if this method 


could be successfully applied to the analysis of the self-avareness process, 


it would represent a significant contribution to the field since it would mean 


that data could be collected ab’ subjects went about their normal daily activi- 


ties. Purther, a method allowing participants to report their states of 
q@rareness in natural rather than artificial settings could provide information _ 
on the relation between self-mvareness and situational factors that could thea os 


be —“ to the results obtained da the nore controlled experisental 
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enviroments. Yet, while the time sampling method is an alternative to exper- 
imental designs, the present research illustrates the importance of — 
ally defining concepts of interest in the same manner as they have been previ- 
ously defined in the more traditional experimental literature. If such care 
is teken in research design, the results presented here dehonstrate that the 
use of rendan tinera is an effective means of obtaining repeated self-reports 
from respondents concerning their degree of self-avarenessin situations nor - 
pally not accessible to investigators. 
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Footnote 


1. One possible: conclusion same readers might draw fram Study 1 is that 


the nonsignificant findings concerning affect are due to some pecu- 
liarity of the subject sample and not to a lack of a relation between 
private self-consciousness and negative affect. ‘This conclusion is 
not warranted, however, since high and low private self-conscious sub- 
jects did indeed differ of one relevant self-consciousness dimension 
not reported in the main body of the present paper, Included on each 
subject's timer questionnaires was a unique list of adjectives previ- 
ously designated by the subject as being self-desoriptive, These 
sel f-descriptive adjectives were chosen fran Gough and Hetlbrun' s 
(1965) 300 item Adjective Check List. As expected, high private 
self-conscious subjects checked a greater mmber -) adjectives on the 
timer questionnaires during the two day study than did the lov private 
self-conscious subjects (x = 10.82 va. x = 5.29, F¢ 4,36) * 5265 P< 


205), ag well as tending to check a greater percentage of evailable 


adjectives on the timer questionnaires (15% vs. 93, 4,38) © 2.7%, p 


= .10). These findings replicate previous researoh (Turner, 1978), 
and indicate that this sample was a fair representation of high and 
low private self-conscious individuals, | 
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} Table 1 


Private Self-Consciousness and Affect 


High — Low 
Private Self-Consciousness Private Self-Consciousness 
Mean Affect X = 3.62 X = 3.62 
sd = .83 sd = .80 
Vartation in X = 2.31 . ) X = 2.30 ; 
Affect: - sd = 1.34 sd = 1.72 


Note. The mean affect score range is from 1.00 to,7.00, with higher scores 
J 
indicating greater positive affect. No significant differences were 


found between groups for either mean daily affect or variation in 


affect. In each cell, n = 20. * 
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Table 2 


Awareness Times During the Ten Minute Periods 


Alone With Others Across All Situations 
Private X = 3.45 z X= 2.56, X = 2.86 
Self-Awayeness sd = 1.25 sd = 1.12 sd = 1.12 
Public X= 1.09, X= 2.08, -  ¥ = 1,93 
‘ Self-Awareness sd = 1.10 sd = 1.15 " gd = .96 
= as F = t 
Awareness of other X = 5.28 X= 5.33 X.= 5.26 
e a 
people or things sd = 2.05 sd = 1.71 sd= 1.70, 


Note. All scores indicate the mean number of minutes subjects spent in each state 
of awareness during the ten minute periods. Comparisons were made between 

the "alone" vs. “with others" situations for each state of awareness. Means 

sharing a common subscript are significantly different at the .05 level or 

beyond. In each cell, n = 20, except for the awareness scores across all ab 


situations, where n =.23, : 
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Table 3 


Mean Self-Awareness and Self-Consciousness Correlations 


Private 
Self-Consciousness 
Mean 
Private . 19 


Self-Awareness 


Mean 
* 
Public 46 


Self-Awareness 


Public 


Self-Consciousness 


-18 


43" 


Note. Pearson correlation coefficients with an asterisk are significant oo. 


8 at the .05 level or beyond. In each cell, n = 23 


* 


